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CHAPTER I 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL DECISIONS 



What is research? If research caji be defined as a method of finding 
answers to questions we can identify many different kinds of research. 

Looking through books in the library in a systematic fashion is often identified 
as library research. Experimenting with various chemical compounds is one 
way of doing research in a physical science. Trying to find out how people 
feel about something can be identified as a form of attitude research. 

A question for which a simple research design can be used to find the 
answer, for example, is, "Where do public school teachers get their education? " 
, By checking the college and university records of public school teachers one 
might uncover the following kinds of facts: Forty per cent of public school 
teachers had some college education, but do not have college or university 
degrees. Fifty per cent of school teachers have bachelor's degrees from 
colleges of education, teachers colleges or universities and ten per cent of 
our public school teachers have master’s degrees or doctor’s degrees. 

Further, we could determine from v/hat kinds of institutions our teachers 
receive their degrees. And v/e could go on and find out what kinds of degrees 
they werej whether in subject matter areas, education in general or a com- 
bination of both. 

In education we are interested mainly in doing research which has 
some application in the classroom, in the school system or in the community 
at large. V7e are interested in research which will make our school systems 
more effective; research whose purpose is to improve the educative process. 

We are, therefore, often interested in questions which cannot be answered 
Jjy simple research design. We must know the facts, of course. But 
educational process is a very complex matter, primarily because there are 
so many variable factors at work in the process, but also because education 
requires people, and people are complex by their intrinsic nature. 

Such questions as 

• What are the most effective forms of school organization 

• What is the best classroom size 

• At what age should we begin teaching reading 

• At what grade should we start teaching foreign languages 

are vastly complex; they admit of no simple research "answer. " 

This last problem is at the center of the study which is being discussed 
in this report. 
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A Feasibility Study 

What is reported in the following pages is a study of the feasibility of a 
program of modern foreign language instruction in the elementary grades, with 
particular reference to six elementary schools which send their pupils to one 
secondary school, * As such, the study purports in some ways to generalize about 
the worth of modern foreign language instruction in the elementary grades, but 
chiefly to particularize its findings for a number of specific school situations. 

The special qualities of such a study of feasibility require delineation, for 
the uses of research are varied, as are research methodologies. 

Perhaps the most salient characteristic of a feasibility study is that it is 
undertaken as an aid to decision-making in a specific situation. It is, thus, a 
variety of what is often called "applied research, " Applied differs from basic 
research; basic research is a kind of research whose purpose is to extend a field 
of knowledge, while applied research seeks to apply knowledge rather than discover 
it. 



Still, this distinction is not wholly descriptive. In a feasibility study the 
emphasis is upon the collection of all kinds of knowledge - the synthesis of intelli- 
gence - as they may bear upon a problem. The synthesis is, in a special sense at 
least, new. It is an attempt to find applicable meaning in a number of elements of 
knowledge, and therefore requires not only the collection of facts (including the 
judgment of what facts are indeed relevant), but the deliberate effort to interpret 
the meanings of these facts when they are related to each other. 

Above all, a feasibility study starts with the assumption that research does 
not itslef solve a problem or make a policy. Of course it can, if the problem is 
an uncomplicated one, or if the policy question is really decided beforehand and 
thus depends only upon the answer to a direct question. An example may clarify 
this point. 



*The elementary school districts are: Berkeley Heights, Clark, Garwood, 
Kenilworth, Mountainside and Springfield, 

The secondary school is the Union County Regional High School District, 
All are located in Union County, New Jersey, 
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If a school board wished to know, for example, whether a child could 
learn the main facts about the Civil War from a "teaching machine, " reseeirch 
could answer the question by experimentation. (The answer, incidentally, 
is affirmative. ) Now if a board beforehand were to say, "If teaching machines 
can help a child learn simple factual material, we VTili install them, " 
research would, in effect, "make" the policy decision. 

Educational questions for which feasibility studies are needed are not 
so straightforward; policy decisions rarely depend upon such simple pieces 
of intelligence. Policies are statements about the goals or purposes of an 
organization, and each policy is related to every other policy. When a board 
asks, "Should our schools teach modern foreign languages in the elementary 
grades? " it is asking not merely whether such languages can be taught, but 
whether doing so is good or bad as part of a total program. In other words, 
"should" means more than "can. " Answering "should" questions requires 
making value judgments about one matter in a complex of other related 
matters. 

Research can inform the people who must make value judgments, it 
can tell them what can be done, what are the likely results of doing or not 
doing, it can even tell them about the conditions that will maximize or 
minimize results, but research does make value judgments. What is good 
depends upon what decision makers value as good, and what is better depends 
on the priority ranking of good that people believe in. 

Most complicated questions of feasibility require value judgments. 
Certainly, if it could be shov/n that children cannot learn foreign languages, 
say, before they reach age fourteen then the answer is clear. But this kind 
of answer rarely occur':. Instead, if the answer is that children at any age 
can learn a foreign language, the major question still remains: "Should they 
learn a foreign language in the early grades; is it "good, " is it "better, " is 
it, in the total program, "wise"? 

These are questions of judgment. The following report, we think, 
illuminates the questions by facts and conclusions based on the analysis of 
facts. But it does not make the policy. Only people responsible for making 
decisions about the total program can properly make such policies. 

The Method of the Study 

The project reported in this document consists of severed different 
kinds of research. First, research studies, related literature, and reports 
of authorities in the field are discussed and summarized. Second, several 
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kinds of surveys were made to determine how the six school systems measured 
in those variables known to be critical in considering the question of modern 
foreign la.nguage instruction. Third, a number of school systems were surveyed 
to determine what their experience has been with foreign language programs. 
Fourth, the research and consultation staff evaluated all the facts that had been 
gathered to state their conclusions about the meaning of all the data. 

The rest of this report is organized in the following manner: The second 
chapter is a summary of the research which has been read and reviewed. This 
summary is organized as answers to questions about teaching foreign language 
in the elementary school. The third chapter is a summary of the data gathered 
in the districts which commissioned the study. This section includes questions 
and answers about the school districts. The fourth chapter presents a summary 
of data collected in certain key school districts which operate FLES programs. 
The fifth chapter of the report sets forth the conclusions and recommendations 
of the research group. 
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CHAPTER n 



A SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH IN TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 



A great many writers and researchers have been concerned recently 
with the problem of teaching foreign language at the elementary school level. 

At the present time much research on the matter is being conducted in school 
systems of all sizes in all parts of the United States. Some of this research 
is being supported by school districts, some by federal or state funds, some 
by foundations, and some of it is being conducted by graduate students in 
universities. 

V/hile it is clear that there is much interest in the problem of teaching 
foreign language at the elementary school, and there is a great deal of research 
being conducted at the present time, it is also clear that relatively little good 
experimental research is yet available to a person seeking answers to specific 
questions at this time. 

In general, several comments about the problem of research on foreign 
language in the elementary school seem appropriate: 

• There is some promising research now in progress, 
as is always the case in a dynamic field. The reports 
of these studies are, of course, not now available. 

• Much research, at varying levels of research rigor, 
is the work of people who are themselves teaching 
foreign languages in the elementary school. While 
their work is probably not consciously biased, it is 
a fact that much of their research is handicapped by 
the lack of appropriate experimental controls and 

by lack of properly selected samples of the population. 

• Some research is not available in written form at all; 
not merely unpublished, but unreported. Some are 
"fugitive, " that is, some reports are informal and 
unindexed. While effort has made it possible to get 
oral reports and secondary source reports of some 
such research, some is certainly unknown to us even 
now. Moreover, the level of confidence in such 
research is necessarily lower than is desired. 
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There is a hierarchy of validity implied, for surely good experimental 
studies are more dependable ton armchair opinions. Yet, where experimenta- 
tion nas not been done the opinions of those who have studied a field and have 
credentials, may be useful. All research, it is clear, is not equivalent in 
persuasiveness. One needs to know how a finding was developed, as well as 
what the finding states. 

What follows is organized by type of question. A number of questions 
bearing on the nature of the decision needing to be made are considered, and 
their answers are drawn from our research and the judgment we could apply 
to the research. The questions are considered under five headings both 

generally and as they apply specifically to the schools which commissioned 
the study: 



1. School Popiilation 

2. Administrative Organization 

3. Characteristics of the Elementary Foreign 
Language Program 

4. School and Professional Staff 

5. Educational Outcomes. 

The Quest ions Bearing on the Nature of the School Population 

1. Are child ren in the elementar y school free and unihibited about 
speaking a foreign lancfuage ? “ ' ” 

The research which is available and v/hich is relevant to this question 
seems to indicate that children at the early grade levels feel freer to try out 
new language sounds than do childi’en in the upper grade levels. Grew (55) did 
^ experiment with one class of 28 children. He spent fifteen minutes 

a day teaching French in the third grade. The evaluation of the project was 
subjective and informal. It was done primarily by informal observation and 
some testing. On the basis of informal observation he concluded that third 
graders were extremely interested in a foreign language, and that they were 
uninhibited as they spoke the foreign language. 

Another informal experiment was conducted by Ratte. (109) She found 
that children in the third grade seemed interested in learning a foreign language. 
She stated that third grade children seemed more interested in learning the 
language than did the junior and senior high school students she had taught. 
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Snyder, (123) in an informal experiment, tried to find out about children’s 
attitude toward learning foreign language in the elementary school. He concluded 
that third grade children seemed to be quite uninhibited in learning a new language, 
even though the language was Russian, usually considered a difficult one. For 
example, he found that never less than 50% and often as many as 75% of the 
children volunteered to converse with the instructor in Russian in front of the 
room at the end of each lesson. The results of the experiment were obtained 
through observation and discussion with the pupils themselves. There was, 
however, no attempt to measure student attitudes through the use of any 
standardized measuring instrument. 

Hicks, (63) in an evaluation of the Muncie, Indiana elementary school foreign 
language program, concluded that in general children in the third grade were 
enthusiastic about the study of French. She recommended, however, that 
children not be taught a foreign language before the third grade. She based this 
recommendation on interviews with teachers and administrators who had been 
involved in the foreign language program. She also observed that by the end of 
the year about one- half of the children had lost interest in their French, The 
data were collected through interview techniques. The interviews were with the 
classroom, teachers and t!ie administrators in the eight pilot schools used for the 
experiment. 



Another study of interest is the one Etnire (39) conducted at Central 
Michigan College. The study v/as conducted in the laboratory school grades two 
through six. Spanish was taught by the oral method for fifteen minutes each day. 

Etnire ’s conclusions confirmed the finding that children were uninhibited about 
language sounds and that they showed considerable interest in trying to speak 
the foreign language. However, she noted that children did have difficulty in 
trying to pronounce cercain Spanish sounds. Again, the conclusions were based 
on observation of the various classrooms by an observer and interviews with the , 

various teachers in the program. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about these five studies is that in each 
case the instruments used were informal observation or interviews with the 
teachers who were teaching the language. In none of these s' idles was there 
any attempt to measure v/hat the children learned in any systematic objective 
fashion. Of course it is possible that the question of v/illingness to pronounce 
words can probably be assessed best by the use of observacional techniques. 
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All five studies seem to agree that children at the early grade levels (below 
grade five) are willing to try out new language sounds. Cei tainly this fact is 
basically important in the judgment of those who believe that foreign languages 
should be taught in the elementary grades.. Most people who advocate teaching 
foreign language in the early elementary grades m.aintain that one of the advantages 
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of starting the language at this time is that the children are not ’’afraid" to try 
out new language sounds when they are in the earlier grades. The studies and 
case reports which have been cited here corroborate this judgment. 

2* What is the relationship of intelligence to success in learning a foreign 
language in the elementary schools? 

The studies which have been conducted in the area of teaching foreign 
language in the elementary school have accumulated data which shed some light 
on the answer to this question. Etnlre (39) found that while there seemed to be 
little relationship between pronunciation ability and intelligence, brighter 
children did learn the language faster than did the slower children. The studies 
Du^®l Q-ud Pillet (30, 31) and Hicks (61) have reinforced the finding that 
brighter children learn more rapidly and with greater ease. 



In one of the more extensive and well-done studies on foreign language 
in the elementary school, Dunkel and Pillet (30) found that both a child’s intelligence 
and background have an effect on whether or not he can learn a foreign language. 
According to these researchers the greater the intelligence the higher aural-oral 
abilities that can be expected. They also found that the better the socio-economic 
background the greater the efforts of the children to use the language and the 
greater their motivation to use it. Since the method of teaching used in their 
study was the aural-oral method, the evaluation v/as done on the basis of system- 
atic observation of recordings both at the middle and at the end of the year. 

One of their conclusions was that children in the top group, that is children con- 
sidered to be gifted children, absorbed 75% or more of the material taught. The 
average children retained one-half to 75% of the material taught. They concluded 
that all children could benefit from the teaching of foreign language in the elemen- 
tary school. 



While intelligence is an important factor in learning a foreign language 
this does not necessarily mean that slower children, even the institutionalized 
retarded, cannot learn a foreign language. Angiolillo (5) found that retarded 
children could learn a foreign language and showed great interest while learning 

the language. However, his evidence was a case study which he did with several 
children in an institution. 

In an extensive study of more than 400 students in the laboratory school 
at the University of Chicago, Bovee and Froehlich (12) found that there was a low 
correlation between intelligence and achievement in French. Their evidence 
tends to dispute somewhat other research findings that show high correlation 
between intelligence and high achievement in foreign language learning. Their 
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evidence shows that while low intelligence and weak achievement are related, 
high achievement in French does not necessarily depend on high intelligence.' 
They concluded, therefore, that even pupils of average intelligence could 
learn French in the elementairy grades. 



Because of the fact that in general bright pupils learn foreign language 
faster than others, some researchers recommend that foreign language be used 
only as an enrichment for bright students. On the other hand, some of the re- 
search studies which have been discussed show that most children can learn the 
language and that they enjoy learning it. They also point out that in some cases 
the below-average or average children actually seem to do better than some 
children of superior intelligence. Most of the research, therefore, seems to 
indicate that, like any other school subject, foreign language study need not be 
considered only as an enrichment for the so-called gifted child, 

elementary sch ool children interested in learning foreign lancpian'e? 



It is fair to say that most of the research bearing on this question which 
has been reviewed supports the conclusion that children in the elementary school 
grades seem interested in learning a foreign languagec One of the studies 
however, which indicates children’s lack of interest in the foreign language in 
the elementary school, is the one conducted by Hicks. (62) He suggested that 
after a year of study approximately one-half of the students appeared to be losing 
some interest. In an informal evaluation of a rather large program in the city 
of Holland, Michigan, Ellert (36) concluded that when the children first began to 
learn German in grade four they were quite enthusiastic and interested in learning 
the language. His evaluation of the students in the fifth grade, however, shelved 
that some of the students had become self-conscious in the use of the language. 

In his evaluation of the students in the sixth grade he began to notice that there 
was a very uneven progress in the language.. Ellert believes that on the whole 
students are reading well by the time they are in the seventh grade, though it is 
sigrttcant, as he points out, that some of the slower students have already been 
weeded out of the group by this time, 

concluded that children were very interested and enthusiastic 
about the language at the elementary school level. Her study was conducted as 
an evaluation of the central Michigan College program. She found that children 
if enthusiastic at the third grade level. At the fourth grade level a few 
had begun to be disinterested because the novelty had worn off. Yet she felt that 
on the whole fourth graders were more serious about learning the language, 

(Data in this experiment were collected in an informal waj?", by interview and 
observation. ) 
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Grew (55) conducted his experiment in a third grade in a Kentucky school 
ne came to the school as a special teacher of French, and he evaluated the program 
1 + u of evaluation was a systematic observation of the children. 

He felt that the interest in the foreign language was great and that the only time that 
he noticed a lag was on Friday, 

Another small experiment was conducted by Joyaux (70) in which he eval- 
uated a proi^am in French which was taught in an elementary school in lilast 
Lading, Michigano A class of 29 sixth grade students were given thirty lessons 

program questionnaires were distributed to parents, 
to ^udents, and to the teacher. Elementary school children in this study seemed 
to be very interested in learning the foreign language. Another noteworthy 

finding was that "all of the parents except one were favorably impressed by the 
value of the French program. " 



^ Kahn (72) in a more extensive study evaluated a foreign language program 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of an elementary schooL The purpose of 
tMs study was to find out if children were interested and enthusiastic about 
studying French and German, Children as well as the teacher were given a 
questionnaire at the end of the course. Nearly all of the children sampled ex- 
pressed a desire to resume German the next year and all of the children showed 
a great interest and enthusiasm for both of the foreign languages, 

Kirch (77) in a well-known study of foreign language in the elementary 
school observed a first grade to try to determine if children were interested and 
willing to try out new sounds. He concluded that first grade children had great 
facility with the language and foreign language should be begun in first grade. 

While there seems to be very little doubt that most children in the ele- 
mentary school are interested in learning a foreign language according to most 
of the informal studies which have been reviewed in this section, it is also true 
that few rigorously scientific studies using extensive sampling have been conducted 
on children s attitudes toward foreign language in the elementary school. While 
the existing evidence is in substantial agreement on the question of children's 

interest in foreign language, it would be more persuasive if the evidence were 
based on better research. 
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4. What is the relationship between the socio-economic level of the 
community and success in foreign lancfuage in the elementary school ? 

Success with the foreign language program and its relationship to 
socio-economic level is discussed by Agard and Dunkel. (1) They conclude 
that the better the socio-economic background the greater is the child Is oppor- 
tunity to use the language. They conclude, therefore, that students^who come 
from a high socio-economic area in which parents are better educated find 
V greater opportunity to use the language as they are learning it. They also 
maintain that these children do better as they learn the language. 

V/e have been unable to find other studies which are related to this 
topic. However, since more intelligent children do better in the language and 
since there is a relationship between educational background and intelligence, 
one might assume that the educational backgrounds of the parents would have an 
effect on the child's interest and achievement as he learned foreign language in 
the elementary school. 

5. Is the percentage of students in a community going to college an impor- 
tant consideration in planning a foreicrn lancfuacre program in the elementary school? 

Currently there is no research which bears on this problem. However, 
if a community has a large percentage of children going on to college, the people 
of the community might well be concerned with helping children develop pro- 
ficiency in foreign language so that they would be better prepared for language 
programs in both high school and college. One v/ay that this could be approached, 
of course, would be through a foreign language program in the elementary school. 

6. What are the community attitudes toward foreign lancfuacre programs in the 
elementary school? 



Mehling (92) conducted a study in Bloomington, Indiana on public attitudes 
tov/ard foreign language. Tv/o hundred households were selected at random and 
one adult in each house was personally interviev/ed regarding his or her views on 
the foreign language program in the public schools. In general, 91^ of those 
interviewed said that they were in favor of having a foreign language taught in the 
public schools. Only 5% were opposed. When asked at what grade level they 
thought foreign language instruction should be started, it seems significant that 
the largest percentage, 49 per cent, of respondents thought that foreign language 
teaching should be begun in the elementary school. Twenty- seven per cent said 
they thought that it should be begun in the junior high school, and twenty-one 
per cent said the high school. Only three per cent of the total group thought that 
foreign language should be started in college. Over seventy-five per cent said 
they thought high school was too late to begin. 
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Snyder (123) in his limited research found that the parents of children v/ho 
were taking foreign language (Russian) in the elementary school were very en- 
thusiastic and supportive of the program. 

In her evaluation of the eight pilot classes learning French in Muncie, 
Indiana, Hicks (63) says, "Parents were so enthusiastic about the French which 
was being taught their children that after the program v/a over many parents 
were willing to pay tuition so children could continue studying the language. " 

Joyaux (70) in the experiment run in one sixth grade in East Lansing, 
Michigan found that all but one parent expressed a favorable reaction to an 
elementary school French program. 

Anderson (3) in an evaluation of a program in which two classrooms of fifth 
and sixth graders studied a foreign language found that 48 of the 49 parents in- 
volved were fully satisfied with the program. 

Though there is little formal research directly relating to the question, it 
is clear from both in the informal case studies as well as in larger surveys - as 
far as they go - that parents are generally enthusiastic in their support of foreign 
language in the elementary school. An additional fact, of course, is that foreign 
language programs are increasing at a rapid rate, indicating community support 
for the program. Apparently, there is no research, formal or informal, which 
indicates anything but enthusiasm for foreign language in the elementary school, 
if v/e are to judge from parent reactions, 

7. Is there any national trend apparent in the numbers of districts which 
are dropping or adding foreign lancfuacre programs in the elementary schools? 



Perhaps the most accurate and best source of information of this question 



is the recent study published by the Modern Language Association (94) sponsored 
by the United States Office of Education. While this study does not give a direct 
ansv/er to our question, it does present some data which will help the school 
districts answer the question for themselves. The purpose of the Modern 
Language Association study was to survey the present status of foreign language 
programs in the elementary schools of the United States, The study is based on 
the numbers of communities having programs kindergarten through eighth grade 
in 1959-1960. Data are presented in terms of the number of communities which 
now have foreign language programs as well as the different languages which are 
now being taught. Perhaps the most significant datum is the increase in the number 
of communities offering foreign language in the public elementary schools. 
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In 1952 seventy-five communities had such programs; in 1953, there were 
one hundred and forty-five; in 1954, two hundred and eight; and in 1959-60 the 
Modern Language Association reports fourteen hundred communities with foreign 
language programs in the public schools. The increase is remarkable when it is 
recognized that these are only regular programs. There are various other kinds 
of programs: radio and television programs, after school and Saturday programs, 
certain incidental teaching. The regular programs are those in which foreign 
language is included in the school day as part of the regular school curriculum. 

If we look at the 1959-60 figures of foreign language instruction offered in the 
seventh and eighth grades we also find a significant increase in the numbers of 
students enrolled. The number of programs offered in grades seven and eight 
in the 1959-60 year exceeded 450. There is a clear trend, therefore, not only in 
the increase in foreign language programs in the elementary grades, but also in 
the teaching of foreign language in the seventh and eighth grades. This is a fact 
of great importance. 

More public elementary school districts are offering Spanish than any other 
language, with French a close second. French is the favorite with the private 
and college laboratory schools. German ranks third and Russian now ranks 
fourth in popularity. 

Although this research v/hich has been conducted by the Modern Language 
Association does not provide enough evidence to determine the degree of success 
of the programs, it does indicate a definite national trend. The constant increase 
in the number of school districts offering foreign language in the elementary 
school indicates a growing interest in our country in the teaching of foreign 
language in the elementary school. Whether or not this interest is based on a real 
understanding by the public of purposes and effectiveness of teaching foreign 
language in the elementary school is a question that is not answered in this 
research. Furthermore, there is no evidence that the school administrators who 
have added elementary foreign language programs have made extensive surveys or 
carried out research before making the decision to offer foreign language in 
elementary grades. It may be an evidence of so-called "bandwagon effect. " 

Administrative Organization 

8. Does a foreign language program in elementary school have special space 
requirements which exceed those of the regular elementary school program ? 

We were unable to find any research which seemed to be related to this 
problem; that is, no research which specifically answered the question about the 
additional space, if any, needed for teaching foreign language in the elementary 
school. Foreign languages are being taught in elementary school classrooms in 
which no provision has been made for additional space. However, if as some 
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informed educators suggest, it is necessary or at least useful to have language 
laboratories then a school system might need to provide room for this equipment. 

9. V\/hat is the effect of foreign lancfuaqe teaching on the amount of equ ipment 
needed by the classroom teacher ? 

Few researchers have been concerned with the problem of special 
equipment needed for teaching of foreign language in the elementary school. 
Politzer (105) concluded that students who used a foreign language laboratory 
instead of spending their outside time studying a textbook were more likely to 
get a high grade in the course* There were 360 students in one of his experimen- 
tal groups and 250 students in the other. Since the correlation between the amount 
of time spent working in language laboratories and the grade received in the 
course was high, and since the correlation between the amount of time spent 
doing homework and grade earned was lower, he conoluded that it was more im- 
portant to work in the laboratory than it was to spend extra time studying from 
a text. 

Borst (10) in a study of materials necessary for teaching foreign 
language concluded that it is crucial to have special materials available for 
parents so that they understand purposes and methods of the elementary foreign 
language program. His research supports the idea that parents react very 
favorably to elementary foreign language programs in which their children 
participate. 

Geary and Mauriello (50) working in nine suburban communities near 
Boston studied the effectiveness of the use of television in teaching a foreign^ 
language in the elementary school. They concluded that with the aid of television 
a classroom teacher regardless of his fluency can teach the language to children 
in the elementary school. The experiment indicated that the television lesson by 
itself is not sufficient; the teacher must follow up television lessons with exer- 
cises in the classroom. Moreover, it was better for the teacher to follow up 
these lessons by directing practice himself than by using records, tapes, or 
other audio-visual aids that had been provided for the experimental program. 

Their study thus indicated that: (1) television may be an important aid to the 
classroom teacher, particularly when the teacher is not fluent in the language he 
is trying to teach, and (2) audio-visual aids used in television program follow-up 
are not as effective as direct teacher instruction. 

On the basis of the research and these informal studies concerning sudio- 
visual aids and other materials, it seems apparent that these aids can be useful in 
language teaching. None of the research is so conclusive, however, that it is 
possible to state that certain equipment is necessary. The use of this equipment, 
apparently, must be determined by the goals of the program and amount of 
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equipment available. According to one of the more detailed studies? Geary and 
^^uriello (50), the classroom teacher and not the equipment is the crucial 
element in the children’s learning of the foreign language. 

10. How much time should be spent on teaching foreign lancruaqe in the 
elementary school ? 

In a study conducted v/ith high school students Dunkel (30) found no 
basis for the contention that massed teaching is superior to distributed teaching 
of foreign language in the elementary school. Dunkel and Pillet (31) found that 
15 minutes a day was adequate for third graders in learning a language and that 25 
minutes a day was adequate for fourth grade. Other researchers agree in general 
with them that one-half hour three times a week is adequate for seventh and eighth 
grade students. 

From an informal subjective survey in the Hackensack (N. J. ) Schools, 
Naught on (96) concluded that the 15 minutes a day spent there in the elementary 
foreign language program is probably minimal but adequate. Anderson (4) in an 
informal statement suggests that 15 minutes a day is best in the primary grades 
and 20-40 minutes is needed in the intermediate grades. These latter two state- 
ments are simply expressions of opinion by people who have studied foreign 
language teaching in elementary schools in an informal way. 

Probably the most significant recommendation concerning the amount of 
time to be spent on teaching foreign language in the elementary school was made in 
an evaluation of the Somerville (N. J. ) School program. STACO, (128) in a paper 
which reports the study of the Somerville elementary foreign language program, 
suggests that the students benefit from a program in which they spend fifteen 
minutes a day in language from 3rd through 6th grade. In the junior high school 
grades they spend 45 minutes three times a week. The STACO results indicate 
that these children were more successful in the high school language courses than 
were those students who had been exposed to the traditional program in which 
foreign language study began in the 9th grade. 



Again, as with some of the other questions, the paucity of good 
experimental research makes it difficult to draw any significant conclusions; 
however, we have the opinions of those people who have conducted informal 
studies, the informed opinions of experts in the field, and some carefully con- 
ducted research by STACO. According to these findings 15 minutes a day is the 
minimum time that should be spent in a foreign language program in the elementary 
school. The Modern Language Association supports these recommendations in 
their most recent statement of policy (94). 
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Characteristics of the Foreign Lancruage Program 

11. At what cfrade level should a foreign languacre procfram be started ? 

Naughton (96) in his review on the elementary foreign language 
program in Hackensack (N. J. ) points out that although Hackensack starts in the 
first grade with their foreign language program, most schools start such pro- 
grams in the fourth grade. 

The Modern Language Association survey of programs in 1959-60 
presents data which show that foreign language teaching is being started at every 
elementary grade level from kindergarten through eighth grades. More programs 
are begun in the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades than in the 7th and 8th grades or in 
the 1st or 2nd grades. The 5th grade is the most popular grade for beginning. 

Perry (101) in his evaluation of the St. Louis program concluded 
that foreign language teaching should begin somewhere between the 3rd and 6th 
grades. Hicks (63) in her evaluation of the Muncie, Indiana, program suggests 
that if teachers are available the program should be begun as early as possible. 
She advocates starting such a program in kindergarten or first grade. 

Kirsch (78) concluded in his research that there is absolutely an 
inverse relationship between grade level and ability to pronounce the foreign 
language sounds. The conclusion by Kahn (72) that fifth graders have greater 
facility in pronouncing foreign language sounds than do children in the earlier 
grades is the only notable exception to the generally accepted idea that the 
younger the child the better, at least in terms of fluency and pronunciation, 
willingness to try out a new language sound, and general ease in learning a new 
language. 



Some of the most significant research bearing on the problem was 
conducted in Somerville, Nev/ Jersey. The findings of this research reported by 
STACO (128) indicate that the program begun at the third grade (an experimental 
program) was superior in many ways to the traditional language program which 
pupils normally started in the ninth grade. Sophisticated statistical techniques 
showed that many children did better in the new program and that students 
may advance far enough that they can start the second year of high school 
foreign language when they reach ninth grade. They also concluded that there 
is a carry-over effect from the study of one foreign language to another, and 
that students who took one foreign language in the elementary school seem to do 
better in a second language in high school. 

Penfield (100) a neurologist specializing in research on the human 
brain, has conducted one of the most significant pieces of research related to the 
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problem of the best age for beginning the study of foreign language. He concludes 
mat the time to start teaching foreign language in the elementary school is 
between the ages of four and ten when the child "can begin to learn the language 
correctly v/ithout interposing those units of the child’s first language. " Of the 
normal growth process, he says, "During the first ten years of life language is 
learned not only directly but as a by-product of other pursuits and as a means to 
other goals. According to Penfield there are certain specialized areas of the 
cerebrum which are concerned with language learning. "There is an optimum 
age when these special areas are plastic and receptive and as the child develops 
the brain passes through some unalterable transitions. In some ages it is es- 
pecially adaptable to learning a language and to the use of this language in reason- 
ing, Natural evolution causes the brain to specialize in the learning of language 
before the ages of ten to fourteen. " According to Penfield, therefore, the brain 
becomes more ’’rigid" and less receptive to learning language after the age of 
fourteen. It is important to teach language v/hen it is easy for the child's brain 
to learn the language. He says that children should have the opportunity of hear- 
ing a second language, even a third language, at the age when learning a language 
can be accomplished most efficiently. ^ ^ ^ 



Although some of the research reported in this section is good research 
conducted by sophisticated v/orkers who have imposed controls on the research 
design, in Penfield 's research as well as the research conducted by STACO it is 
necessary to interpret the conclusions carefully. In spite of Penfield’s convincing 
statements, it is possible to maintain that we should not teach a foreign language 
in the elementary school because this is also the most efficient time to teach many 
other subjects which we nevertheless delay until high school or college. Clearly 
there are, however, certain advantages in teaching foreign language at the early 
elementary level, and if the program is properly conducted, children seem to be 
able to learn a foreign language at this age with relative facility. 

„ . ^ teaching of foreign language in the e lementary school cause 

confusion in the child’s own English vocabulary ? 



Teachers and advocates of foreign language in the elementary school 
have long been interested in the research on bi-lingual children. Often the findings 
of such research are misinterpreted and quoted in support of the argument that 
learmng a second language in elementary school causes the child to be retarded 
both in English and in the second language. These conclusions sometimes appear 

to be implied in reports of studies but are not necessarily warranted by the 
research. 



Most of the research concerned with bi-lingual children involves 
individual case studies. The extensive case studies by Smith (121, 122) indicate 
that pre-school children v/ho are bi-lingual appear to be retarded in their use of 
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Although there is not enough evidence on this problem to conclude 
that English is either retarded or enhanced by teaching foreign language in the 
elementary school, there is some indication that if children are confused in 
learning two languages, one cause may be that they are taught the second language 
before they have any clear understanding of the first. The study conducted by 
Johnson, et al, leaves in doubt the claim that learning a foreign language in the 
elementary school will cause a child to be confused in his learning of English, 

13, Does a child who has studied foreign language in the elementary 
school maintain his interest in learning the language if the foreign lancfuage 
procrram is not continued in high school ? 

We were unable to find any research which was concerned 
specifically with this question, Comsky (27), however, concluded that when a 
foreign language program is conducted in the elementary school for only a year 
or two and then dropped, children tend to lose interest as well as understanding of 
the language. He arrived at his conclusions by informal observation of classes 
in Hebrew being taught in elementary schools. 

Due to a lack of research on this problem there is no conclusive 
evidence to indicate the absolute failure of a program which is taught for several 
years and then discontinued. It is a widely-held common sense judgment, though, 
to hold it to be inefficient to begin programs and then discontinue them. Too 
little opportunity to learn cannot be expected to yield fluency in a foreign language. 

14, What is the effect of the teaching of foreign language in the elementary 
school on the mental health of elementary school children? 



Rounda (114) found that learning foreign languages in the elementary 
school had a therapeutic effect on children who had a tendency to feel self-conscious 
when reciting in class. Fogler (41) found that children who had failed in other 
elementary subjects often succeeded in a foreign language and that as they suc- 
ceeded in a foreign language they became more active in their participation in 
other school subjects. He also concluded that some children became less agressive 
as a result of their participation in foreign language programs at the elementary 
school level. In the informal experiment conducted by Fogler the language was 
actually used as therapy for the children. 

There is no published research which we have been able to uncover 
which concludes specifically that children get into any kind of emotional difficulty 
because of foreign language programs in the elementary school, Girard and 
Smith (53) in an article offer the opinion that no emotional problems have been 
attributed directly to elementary school foreign language programs. 
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The subject matter being taught is probably not the crucial 
factor in emotional difficulties children have in school. If children are made 
to feel tense about learning any school subject, the child can develop 
emotional problems. Likewise, the therapeutic effects of the language learning 
per se may well be questioned. The fault or credit lies not with the language 
but rather with the way the parent or the teacher reacts to the child's learning 
of the language. 

15. How does the learning of a foreign lancfuaqe in the elementary 
school affect foreign lancfuage learning in the high school? 

Dryer (29) conducted a study on the effect of learning a foreign 
language in the elementary school on students* achievement in high school 
foreign language classes. He tested two groups, an experimental group made up 
of students who had started French in grade five, and a control group made up 
of students who had had no previous foreign language experience when they 
reached tenth grade. There were too many uncontrolled variables in the 
experiment for conclusive statements of relationships to be made; however, the 
students who had elementary school foreign language did slightly better on the 
written test than did students v/ho had received no foreign language training in 
the elementary grades. One of the conclusions of the author was that the early 
Introduction of a foreign language seemed to help pupils feel comfortable as 
they used the language. He also concluded that pupils with no background were 
inhibited in their use of the language. 

One of the best known studies concerning the effect of an 
elementary school foreign language program on high school students was done 
by Justman and Nass.(71) They made comparisons between 100 matched pairs. 

In each pair one student had and one had not been introduced to foreign language 
in the elementary school. The final marks were used to compare the 
achievement of pupils who had been matched according to sex, chronological age, 
and IQ. Tests were given to the children who had had foreign language in the 
elementary grades to determine which ones should be placed in an advanced 
class in high school with other students who had received their preceding 
language training in high school. Spanish and French were the languages studied. 
Pupils who had one year advanced credit for their elementary school French 
generally received lower grades than those students who had been introduced to 
foreign language in high school; however, the difference was not statistically 
significant. Pupils who had studied Spanish in the elementary school and had 
one term advanced credit genera,lly received higher grades than matched pairs 
who had begun to learn Spanish in high school. The mean difference in final 
grades in Spanish was statistically significant. Although there are some con- 
fusing elements in the results of this study, it seems significant that pupils who 
received advanced standing because of elementary school Spanish, when competing 
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with students who had some high school Spanish, were able to get significantly 
higher grades. Furthermore, pupils who had taken Spanish in elementary 
school and received no advanced standing in high school generally attained 
higher grades than did matched pairs who had had no previous language study. 
Again the mean difference in final grades in Spanish was statistically 
significant. 



One of the most complete studies which has been done on a 
foreign language program in the elementary school was conducted by STACO 
(128) for the Somerville (N. J. ) elementary school foreign language program. 
One of their conclusions was that the average pupil in the enriched pattern 
in which the child begins a foreign language in the elementary grades had an 
average grade approximately 10 per cent higher than the average pupil in the 
traditional pattern (a pattern in which the foreign language is introduced in 
high school) in a language which neither had previously studied. This might 
indicate that regardless of the language studied in the elementary school the 
study of this language would help the student in high school since it would have 
some carry-over effect in another language. Pupils who continued in the same 
language from the enriched program achieved 10 per cent higher grades than 
those of similar ability in the traditional program, in spite of the fact that 
pupils in the enriched program were a year younger than students in the 
traditional program. The results of this study indicate that there is some 
advantage in learning foreign language in the elementary school in aiding 
achievement in language study in high school. 

Although the Justman and Nass study and the study reported 
by STACO are perhaps two of the better studies which have been conducted on 
the problem of foreign language in the elementary grades, the results are 
still far from conclusive. They show some superiority for students v/ho have 
studied foreign language in the elementary school. One crucial question so 
far unanswered is the one concerning the long term effect of the learning of 
foreign language in the elementary school. Is the high school graduate, or 
even the college graduate, more fluent as a result of having had foreign 
language training in the elementary grades? The results of the studies suggest 
that he may be more fluent. But there is some indication in the Justman and 
Nass research that after several years of study the student who had had foreign 
language in the elementary school loses his position of superior understanding 
of the language which he held initially over the student without the elementary 
foreign language background. 

It may be hypothesized that method of teaching is a critical 

factor. 







16, What is the effect of elementary school programs of foreign 
lancfuacfe on other areas of the curriculum ? 

Rounda (114) in a limited experimental situation noticed some 
carry-over into such learnings as map skills and arithmetic skills when these 
skills were taught as such in the foreign language program. SHe concluded 
that certain skills other than language were taught (and certainly could be 
taught) in the foreign language program and that these skills would be increased 
as a result of the foreign language programs. White (133, 134) in a limited 
experiment tested two fourth grades with gt. .eral academic achievement tests 
at the end of the school year. The experimental group was taught French; the 
control group was not. The two groups were matched in I, Q, , chronological 
age and mental age. At the end of the year all students were tested in their 
regular academic subjects. White concluded on the basis of the results of the 
test she administered that French did not interfere with learning in the 
regular school curriculum. Both groups achieved equally in most areas of the 
curriculum, and the group which had taken French had high acheivement in the 
language as well, 

Geigle (51) conducted an experiment with all pupils in four 
fourth grade classes who during third grade had been taught French by a special 
teacher for 20 minutes a day. Scores of these fourth grade pupils were com- 
pared with those of other fourth grade children who had received no French 
training in the third grade. All classes were tested by standardized 
achievement tests in the academic areas. Pupils who had studied French 
scored well above the norms in all subjects tested: reading, arithmetic, 
language, arts and spelling. The results of the experiment indicated that the 
study of French had not hindered the achievement of the fourth graders in 
other academic areas, Geigle concluded that the introduction of foreign language 
in the elementary school does not limit learning in other subject areas. 

The study conducted by STACO in Somerville (N. J. ) offers 
some of the most convincing evidence that teaching foreign language in the 
elementary school may have a positive carry-over effect into other subjects, 
at least to other languages. Pupils who had been in the foreign language 
program in the elementary schools had an average grade approximately ten 
per cent higher in high school in a foreign language that was new to them than 
did the pupils in the traditional language program who were studying foreign 
language for the first time. When above-average pupils were compared the 
differences were even greater. The major conclusion of the study by STACO 
is that there is a positive carry-over effect from the study of foreign language 
in the elementary school to a second foreign language introduced in high school. 
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TT • .. ... .'^^f ^ ohnson, Flores and Ellison (69) as part of the 

University of minois foreign language instruction project is also relevant to 
the question discussed here. On the basis of their results they conclude that 

achievement in arithmetic, reading and English is concerned, 
the experimental^ group (a third grade class which received foreign language 
instruction 25 minutes a day during the second semester) did as well as or 
better than did the control group (a third grade class which received no foreign 

f semester. ) Perhaps the most significant ’ 

aspect of the ^udy is that no extra time was added to the school day for the study 
of langu^e To quote the authors directly, "No area of the curric^um was 
neglected, but the inclusion of Spanish did result in a slight compression of all 
instructional periods except those taught by other specialist teachers, such as 

11 Fl°^es and Ellison (69) report that their groups were 

matched on all relevant variables and that the most recent statistical procedures 

Still, they do report that their study 

tos some limitations (small sample, short duration of the experiment, and 

teachers in the two groups) and that further research needs 
to be conducted before they can make conclusive recommendations. 

1 • j Vi research discussed in this section, if it does nothing else 

places in doubt the claim that learning foreign language in the elementary ’ 
school ca.uses interference witli learning in other curricular areas. At the 

there does not seem to be ar^r research available which supports 
the allegatmn of ne^tive effect. On the other hand, there is some research which 

carrv over^n ^ language in the elementary school had a positive 

y ver to other curricular areas, at least to other foreign language learning. 

lonmiarro • of television in s truction in learning a foreign 

language in the elementary school ? ^ — 

• fu , V studies in the area of teaching foreign language 

in the elementary school were concerned with this matter of teaching a foretai^ 

lan^age by means of television. One is the study by Johnson, Flores and EUison 

University of Illinois experiment in foreign language in- 
elementary school. One of the problems posed in this study was 
toat of trying to replace the trained skilled foreign language teacher with a 
foreign language elementoy school program in which the major teaching was done 
n television. They conclude that the moderately fluent teacher with the help of 
television and tape recordings can do nearly as well as a foreign language speSal- 
The second study, one of the most thorough in the present literature, is the 
study by Geary and Mauriello(50). They concluded that using television to teLh foreign 
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language is not adequate unless the teacher follows up the television instruction 
with exercise and practice in the classroom. They found that when the teacher 
(even the non- fluent teacher) worked with the students after the television lesson 
was over students achieved moderately well. These researchers concluded that a 
non- fluent teacher can help her class to achieve nearly as well as a fluent teacher 
if she follows up the television program with exercise. Fluency of the teacher is 
not as significant a variable as is the extent to which a teacher follows up the 
television program in the classroom with exercise and drill. Geary and Mauriello 
also conclude that the most effective kind of 65xercise is exercise conducted by the 
teacher rather than exercise based on a tape or other audio technique. This study 
was conducted in 40 fourth grade classes from nine suburban areas in the Boston 
area. It is probably the most extensive study in which experiment controls and 
sophisticated statistical techniques have been used. Perhaps the most significant 
finding of the study is that pupils of non- fluent teachers did practically as well on 
oral tests as did pupils of moderately fluent teachers, when both groups of teachers 
follov/ed up the television lesson with teacher -directed classroom work. 



Both of the studies discussed in this section provide evidence that 
the classroom teacher who is not skilled in the foreign language can teach success- 
fully with the aid of television. One of the conclusions of both reports is that the 
teacher is most successful when he follows up the television by working with the 

children personally rather than by using only tapes and records to demonstrate lan- 
guage sounds. 

IS- ^at is the importance of the teacher's enthusiasm in teaching- 
foreign languag e in the elementary school when radio or television is use d as a 
means of instruction? ~~ ' ~ 



Glenn (54) evaluated a foreign language program which was pre- 
sented by radio in Columbus, Ohio. Ten 15 minute lessons were given in 
Grench, in German and in Spanish. At the end of the lessons a test was given over 
the radio for the purpose of evaluating the program. Glenn concluded that in this 
type of program the enthusiasm of the teacher had more influence over whether or 
not children learned the language than did the language background of the teacher. 

Kern (75) conducted an evaluation of the television French program 
produced at the University of Pennsylvania. There were 749 fourth grade students 
involved in the evaluation. She presents data which show the teacher's language 
background as well as the scores on the tests administered to the children. She 
concludes that teacher’s interest and enthusiasm in the language was apparently as 
important as was the teacher’s background in and understanding of the language. 

She shows in some cases that even when the teacher had no language background the 
children did well. On the other hand, often when the teacher had a beckground in 
language the children did poorly. She concluded that enthusiasm is an important 
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^°U a-""® teaching foreign language in the elementary 

io5i? when children are not working up to capacity it is not the teacher's 

lack of fluency which is the problem, but rather it is the lack of enthusiasm the 
teacher has for language instruction. 



... 19* Is television i nstruction adequate when teachers do n ot have an 
under standincT of the language? 



©valuation at the University of Pennsylvania French program 
Kern suggests that teachers can be successful with their classes in French even if 
they are not fluent in their use of the language. As stated above, however, it is 
important that teachers are interested in the program and that they are enthusiastic 
in their presentation of the material in the class. 

aci f Mauricllo 's rese^ch is probably even more convincing 

y poir^ out that there was very little difference in achievement between the 
Sf by the fluent and the non-fluent teachers. They did find, however, 
that there was a great deal of difference in achievement between the classes in 
which teachers took time in class to follow up the television language program 
with practice and classes in which teachers took no time to follow up the television 
lessons with exercise in tlie classroom. They also concluded that the teacher 
whose practice was directed by tape recordings was less effective than the teacher 
who directed the practice himself. This was true regardless of teacher fluency. 

Personal contact with the teacher and teacher interest and enthusiasm seem to be 
of primary importance. 



Johnson, Flores, and Ellison concluded that there is very little 
difference between the non-fluent teacher who had no language background and the 
teacher who has a language background when the teacher who is non-fluent has 
television to help him with presentation of material. Their point is that television 
lessons which are properly designed can substitute for the regular classroom 
teacher who is a specialist in foreign language. 



Both the studies done by Geary and Mauriello and the research 
by Johnson, Flores and Ellison indicate very strongly that if properly developed 
and carefully conducted a foreign language elementary school program by television 
can accomplish significant results. Even in the case of these two studies, however 
the classroom teacher’s enthusiasm and personal contact with the pupil was found ^ 
to be essential to the success of the language programs. 
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20. What qualifications must a teacher have in order to teach foreign 
language in the elementary school ? 

Naughton (94) on the basis of his observation of the Hoboken (N. J, ) 
school system recommends that a foreign language teacner not only be fluent in 
the language he is teaching but also be competent as a teacher of children. 

Hicks (62) Ratte (109) Rostas (110) on the basis of some limited informal exper- 
imentation concur in this point of view. 

On the other hand Ellison, Flores and Johnson (37) and also Geary 
and Mauriello (50) found that when good television foreign language programs 
were available it was not necessary to have a teacher who was a foreign language 
specialist. Kern (75) supports this point of view, stressing the point that 
teachers must be enthusiastic if a program is to be successful. 

The point is a moot one at best. So much depends on the goals of 
the foreign language program and methodology that hard generalization is unten- 
able, Certainly if the goal is fluency, and if other factors are equal, a good 
teacher who is fluent in the language is best. But, reasonably good results are 
apparently possible if a good television methodology is coupled with good follow- 
up methods by an enthusiastic and skilled teacher who is only moderately able 
in the language. 

This suggests that, as is true in most human endeavor, there is 
more than one v/ay to reach a goal. They may not all be equally good ways and 
there may be compelling reasons why one way may be preferable (or more 
practicable), but there is some choice. If conditions should force the choice of 
the lesser, it seems at least to be useful nonetheless, 

21, What is the effect of in-service training for teachers on foreign 
lancTua^qe instruction in the elementary school? 

The only study which seems to be related to the problem of the 
effect of in-service training on teachers of foreign language in the elementary 
school is the study of Geary and Mauriello (50), In this study certain of the 
teachers were trained in a special in-service training program. They suggest 
that the in-service training is not as important to success as teacher character- 
istics such as enthusiasm for the language, willingness to direct practice in the 
classroom, and willingness to follow-up television programs with lessons in the 
classroom. 



Additional research is needed in this area, since there is not 
enough research to indicate either that it is possible to get ajpng without in- 
service training or that in-service training of foreign language teachers is 
beneficial. 
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22^ ^A/h.3»t ©ff©ct cio©s l©3»j?niricr of foT^pimn -iirk i 

sc tool have o n c hUdren's unde.^handina of el ement 

n,„* ..u U-, j Snyder (123) concluded from an experiment in teachino Rndc,ian 

i.i.°.SSS®“ 

me lan^age but also m the people of Russia. Parents, too, were interestP^i In 
having their children learn more about Russian children. 

„ j spite of the fact that learning about other cultures iq nftpn 

advanced as an important reason for learning a foreign lan^^^^^^ is 

GoaMnl^f^^^ learmng about other cultures has been isolated as a specific 
goal in a foreign language elementary school program. 

Educational Outcomes 

. , , ^ Who-t are the imp ortant reasons for te achinrr a foreian larKTuan-P in 

t he elementary sctiool rath er than beginning it in high .^chno? or collie 

•c u Price (107) concluded that students who had elementary school 

French were more successful in high school French than were chilfren wS tod no 

JustaM and^SSatoT^^ These conclusions are supported by the research of 
Justman and Mass and the research of STACO. Price also found that students who 

Slits “ -- 

foreign language tcSSto'Sas^^ 

^in out that we should teach foreign language in early eleSary grades Secause 
of this interest factor. Perhaps the strongest argument for teaching foreign 
lan^age in the elementary school is made by Wilder Penfield (100) in hil report 
of clinical research on the human brain. He argues that language should be tSight 
before the age of ten to fourteen when children's brains are most pliable This^ 

u- 1 ^ u and HUitt (33, 34) found that vounaer 

SSrisSt ~SldL“h^r"°^"°l"^ language. In general their con- 

clusion IS ttot young chiidren have greater facility in pronouncing foreian lanrmaaf. 

accurately than older children or adults. The, be Jt arjiment foS3g Sgf 
SrTi'" school seems to be that this is the age at which the ^ 

children learn the language most easily and most efficiently. 
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24. Of what value to an adult is the foreign lancfuage which he learned,, 
in elementary school? 

No research was available concerning this vital question. Only 
common sense supports the notion that if it is learned a foreign language will be used. 

25. How successful is the conversational approach to foreign language 
in the student *s learnincr of the lancruaqe? 

MacMullen (90) concluded from his study conducted at State Teachers 
College in Wisconsin that college students who were taught a foreign language by a 
strictly oral method with no written assignments learned to read as well as and re- 
tained more than students who were taught by the traditional method from the 
beginning. He also concluded that the oral method may be a better approach for 
many students who will have difficulty in learning by the conventional method. 

Massmann (89) conducted a study in which children were taught by 
the oral work and pronunciation technique and then given a written test. He con- 
cluded that there was a high degree of transfer from oral learning to written work. 

Brady (16) did a similar experiment in which children were pre- 
sented Spanish primarily by the oral method. He concluded on the basis of tabulated 
results that although a printed word card had some influence on learning, the major 
learning took place as a result of oral presentation. 

Agard and Dunkle (1) conclude that we cannot learn to read and 
write through the oral method alone. They present persuasive evidence that the 
oral skills in reading constitute specific independent skills that must be taught 
directly. 

Chedluer and Schenck (24) report the results of an experiment in 
which the achievement of an ASTP group was compared with college groups on the 
American Council on Education German Reading Test. They state that, The army 
group median on the whole is ten points higher than the national median. " These 
results are of particular significance because in the army group speaking ability 
was the primary objective of instruction. They further concluded that advanced 
students in the college course who had been taught by the conversational method were 
less likely to drop out after one semester than were students who had been taught by 
the traditional method. 

Although much of the limited informal studies indicates that the 
oral method is superior under certain conditions, with certain learning goals, there 
is no research which conclusively demonstrates the superiority of one approach 
over the other. 
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26. Which foreign language or languages should be taught in the 
elementary school ? 

27. Should children learn more than one foreign language in the 
elementary school ? 

We were unable to find any research published or unpublished 
which contained any answers to either of these questions. 

28. What information can be gained from research concernincr teaching 
foreign lancfuaqe in the seventh and eighth grades ? 

Ellert (36) concluded from his evaluation of the foreign language 
elementary program in Holland, Michigan, that the seventh grade students tended 
to show little self-consciousness when speaking a foreign language. According to 
Ellert they showed a great interest in learning the language at this age level. 

Many teachers were interviewed in this evaluation of a large program; however, 
methods used in the study were not of a sophisticated nature. 

Padve (98) performed an interesting series of five experiments in 
junior high school. In his experiments seventh and eighth grade students were 
taught an "accelerated" program in French. In each of the five experiments one 
group was chosen on the basis of ability and another group on the basis of reading 
achievement. Both groups were taught French. In each case the language was 
taught in the way in which it was normally taught to advanced language students in 
senior high school. He found that in all five experiments students succeeded in 
learning foreign language in the seventh and eighth grades. 

In the STACO study quoted previously in the report, one of the 
conclusions was that the language pattern in the seventh and eighth grades is an 
essential part of the experimental program which was introduced in the early 
elementary grades. A second conclusion was that the experimental foreign language 
program, which includes teaching foreign language in the seventh and eighth grades, 
does enhance student achievement even when a second foreign language is studied in 
high school. Furthermore, students who have had a foreign language in the elemen- 
tary school and then take the same language in high school can operate at an ad- 
vanced level and compete very well with students who have had an introductory high 
school course in that language. 

The research on teaching foreign language in the seventh and eighth 
graides, like other research on teaching foreign language in the elementary school, 
is limited. There seems to be enough evidence, however, to indicate that students 
can learn a foreign language well in the seventh and eighth grades. 
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CHAPTER in 

READINESS OF THE DISTRICTS FOR A PROGRAM OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION. 



Curriculum change in American public schools does not depend altogether 
upon the intrinsic worth of the conception. There must be a readiness for change 
in both the ability of the school itself to adapt and the sanctions of the board, 
citizens, and the school staff. The literature alone does not fully answer the 
question of feasibility. 

^ If the literature were to show conclusively that FLES is strongly indicated, 
or not, it could be still that in a given community there are conditions and circum- 
stances which might counter -balance such findings. For example, if the literature 
were to favor a FLES program, significant negative attitudes of parents, adminis- 
trators, teachers, and children in a local district might dictate that the initiation of 
the program would be extremely unwise, or at least would adversely affect the out- 
comes of the program. Even if the literature were to cast some doubt as to the 
feasibility and desirability of offering foreign language instruction, positive attitudes 
and values of the community might show that a local school district is in a peculiarly 
favorable position for carrying on a successful program. 

One part of the present study was designed to discover the attitudes of 
those who would be concerned if foreign languages were added to the elementary 
school program. These attitudes were thought to be of basic importance, for, 
like most American schools, these schools are and wish to continue to be parts of 
their communities. It does not imply a lack of leadership for schools to know how 
ready” a community may be for curriculum change, no more than it is appropriate 
to infer that the schools are ready to move in any direction at the whim of the people. 
Especially in New Jersey where citizen "control” -.■'f the schools is heightened by 
annual budget referenda, no school can continue for long to run counter to how 
people think and feel about their schools. This being so, an effort was made to 
assess the state of mind about a program of modern foreign language teaching in 
these communities, for whatever such information might yield in assessing the 
feasibility of such a program. 

Five measures were taken to determine the attitudes toward FLES in each 
of the six districts: 

1. An opinionaire was sent to a sampling of parents. 

2. A questionnaire was given to the administrator staffs. 

3. A questionnaire was given to-all the teachers. 

4. Interviews were held with a sampling of all third and fifth grade 
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children, and a questionnaire was given to all seventh and 
eighth grade children, 

5. A questionnaire was given to all the high school foreign language 
teachers. 

None of these measures alone, much less any question alone, is crucial. 
Rather it is the purpose of all these measures taken to gether to describe a sense 
of climate, an environment in which the viability of a potential curriculum change 
may be a ssessed. 

Thus, the attitudes of teachers should not be considered without also con 
sidering the attitudes of parents. The answers by children to the question, "What 
countries would you like most to visit?" when considered alone does not furnish 
much basis for drawing a conclusion. But when the attitudes of all five groups and 
the answers to all the questions put to each group are taken together it is possible 
to draw reliable conclusions. 

The five parts of theis chapter will show the data obtained from each of 
the five groups studies and will analyze the data in terms of readiness of the 
elementary school districts to offer a foreign language program. No attempt to 
"rate" the district or its school personnel on any matters other than readiness 
for teaching foreign language is made or implied in this report. 

Part I - Parents’ Attitudes 

To measure the opinion of parents an opinionaire was sent to the home of 
each third and fifth grade child. Thirteen hundred and seventy-five responses were 
returned. These parents were asked to respond to one question: "What is your 
opinion as to whether foreign languages should or should not be taught in elementary 
schools? Please give as much detail as needed to express your viewpoint, " (See 
the Appendix for copies of each of the measuring instruments used in the study, ) 
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1. Do parents approve or disapprove of a foreign language program? 



Table I - Opinions of Parents Regarding FLES. 



No 







Approve 


Disapprove 


Neutral 


Cpinion 


Total 


Berkeley 


% 


76.0 


21.9 


1.8 


0.3 


100.0 


Heights 


No. 


260 


75 


6 


1 


342 


Clark 


7c 


81.2 


16. 5 


1.5 


0.8 


100.0 




No. 


207 


42 


4 


2 


255 


Garwood 


% 


77.2 


21. 5 


1.3 


m. 


100.0 




No. 


61 


17 


1 


- 


79 


Kenilworth 


7c 


70.5 


26.6 


0.6 


2.3 


100.0 




No. 


122 


46 


1 o 


4 


173 


Mountainside 


% 


83.0 


13.9 


3.1 




100.0 




No. 


186 


31 


7 


- 


224 


Springfield 


% 


81.8 


15.9 


1.3 


1.0 


100.0 




No. 


247 


48 


4 


3 


302 


Total 


% 


78.8 


18.8 


1.6 


0.8 


100.0 




No. 


1083 


259 


23 


10 


1375 



Analysis 

a. As a whole parents favor FLES by about 4 to 1. 

b. The most positive feelings are shown in Clark, Mountainside, 
and Springfield. 

c. The most negative feelings are shown in Kenilworth, but it is 
still favored here by almost 3 to 1. 

d. Very few parents are either neutral or have no opinion. 
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2. What reasons do parents give for favorincr an elementary foreign 
lancfuacfe program ? 

Table n - Reasons V\fhy Parents Favor FLES, 





BH 


C 


G 


K 


M 


S 


Total 


7c* 


Young children learn 
more easily 


83 


77 


16 


42 


63 


115 


396 


36.7 


Better international 
understanding 


67 


45 


10 


20 


54 


66 


262 


24.3 


Will help in high school, 
college 


30 


21 


9 


22 


22 


21 


125 


11.6 


Other schools and 
nations teach it 


21 


12 


6 


4 


7 


16 


66 


6.1 


Will help in later career 


18 


12 


2 


2 


7 


10 


51 


4.7 


Is interesting, fun, 
stimulating for child 


23 


6 


1 


4 


8 


.9 


51 


4.7 


For cultural enrichment 


14 


6 


1 


3 


5 


10 


39 


.3.6 


Helps in learning English 


7 


8 


2 


0 


7 


6 


30 


2.8 


Personal experience 
recommends it 


7 


15 


0 


0 


0 


6 


28 


2.6 


Excellent mental disci- 
pline 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


3 


9 


0.8 


Others: Useful; high 
school language is in- 
sufficient; helps under- 
stand immigrants, etc. 














23 


2.1 



Total 


272 


204 47 


97 


175 


262 1080 100. 0 





♦ Percentage of total reasons given. Note: BH = Berkeley Heights, C = Clark, 
G = Garwood, K = Kenilworth, M = Mountainside and S = Springfield, 
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Analysis 



a. Although there is a variety of favoring reasons given by the parents, 
two, "young children learn more easily" and "it contributes to better 
international understanding", account for over (61. 0 %) of the reasons 
stated. These plus two other reasons, "it will help in high school 
and college" and "other school and nations are teaching it", account 
for over three-quarters (77. 1 %) of the reasons given. 

b. Parents who favor a program favor it for just about the same reasons 
in each district; each reason given has just about the same rank 
order for each district. 

c. When this table is compared with Table XVH,page 53 , which shows 
the reasons teachers give for favoring an elementary foreign language 
program, it is noteworthy that parents and teachers agree on the 
same reasons, except that parents rank the reason "other schools 
and nations are teaching it" considerably higher than teachers while 
teachers rank the reasons "it is interesting, furn, stimulating for 
children" considerably higher than parents. 
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reasons do parents g ive in opposition to an elementa ry foreign 
language program? 



Table III - Reasons Why Parents Oppose FLES. 





BH 


C 


G 


K 


M 


S 


Total 


7c* 


Must concentrate on 
basic subjects 


54 


32 


14 


17 


26 


32 


175 


58.3 


Give in 7th and 8th 
grade only 


12 


5 


0 


3 


8 


3 


31 


10.3 


It is useless 


14 


6 


1 


0 


4 


1 


26 


8.7 


Too expensive; taxes 
would increase 


14 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


18 


6.0 


Elementary children 
too young 


2 


4 


0 


0 


2 


8 


16 


5.3 


High school languages 
sufficient 


5 


0 


0 


4 


3 


0 


12 


4.0 


Qualified teachers not 
available 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


7 


2.4 


Others: Confusing with 
English; other schools 
have failed; would be 
soon forgotten; one 
language is enough 














15 


5.0 


Total 


104 


48 


15 


24 


44 


50 


300 


100.0 



* Percentage of total reasons given. 
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Analysis 

a. The parents who oppose FLES oppose it for nearly the 
same reasons in each district, 

b. One reason is given by over half the parents (58o 37c) ^ 
in opposition to FLES: "must concentrate on the basic 
subjects. " 

c. It seems to be important that only 6, 0 per cent of the 
parents mentioned that the program is too expensive. 

It is reasonable to believe, however, that if the parents 
had been asked this question specifically the percentage 
might be higher, though by how much is not known. 

(Were the study replicated the question would be asked 
specifically and based on s«n estimate of cost. ) 

The Question of Thoroughness 

The concern which appeared most abundantly expressed by parents 
both favoring and not favoring the proposal, was "thoro* tghnessr " Thoroughness 
was a parental concern not only in the study of the foreign language itself but also 
lest there be an adverse effect upon the teaching of the "basic subjects", es- 
pecially English and reading. Thus when parents said "Yes" they often added, 

"As long as the fundamental subjects already in the curriculum are not neglected. " 
And when they said "No" they reasoned; "Because more time should be spent on 
the *3 R’s". " How could a language be included without detracting from the basic 
studies? Wrote favorably inclined parents: "Either by consciously and continually 
re-emphasizing the importance of reading, arithmetic, science, and grammar 
while teaching the language, or by allowing only qualified students, those who have 
first mastered the fundamentals, to take a language, " Other parents wrote: "It 
can’t be done! English is sufficient. Arithmetic is Lard cnougm There is ample 
homework already. Let’s not spread the learning too thin! " But others said : 

"It can and shoiald be done. By including the language in the weekly schedule a 
sufficient number of times and by continuing the study into junior and senior high 
school, a thorough, useful, and necessary learning will take place. " 

A smaller but significant group thought that the way to assure thorough- 
ness was to make the foreign language a voluntary study only, allowing individual 
parents and pupils to choose whether the child would accept the additional work. 

Another suggestion was to concentrate on the fundamental subjects 
through the early grades and begin the foreign languages only in fifth or sixth, as 
schools in many European nations do. 
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Approxiniatsly 1 p©r C6nt of th© parsnis broug'ht up th© Qu©stion of th© 
availability of qualifi©d t©ach©rSo How can a languaq© b© taught w©ll unl©ss by 
exceptionally qualified teachers, preferably natives of the tongue they teach? 

The Question of Method 

The only method recommended by parents which could be statistically 
significant was the "oral-aural" or "conversational" method. There was a general 
feeling that textbooks should not be used, that formal grammar, syntax, rules, 
and required writing should await the higher grades. 



Quality vs. Quantity 

In the quantitative analysis of these opinions a simple "yes" has as much 
weight as a well-written "no" statement containing precisely thought out, serially 
constructed items bolstering the negative position. Or an ©xiiotionally scribbled 
"Never i " has as much weight as the smoothly constructed paragraph obviously 
composed after much quiet inner searching regarding the ultimate objectives of 
education and of life. A brief statement as to the quality of the answers is here 
presented in order to include several ideas which do not show quantitative signifi- 
cance. 



It could be said that this parent opinion poll brought out the fact that in 
several districts considerable thought and emotion had been given to the question. 
Though on the whole opinions were stated clearly and rationally, parents disin- 
clined toward a possiHe foreign language program in their elementary school 
tended to be on the defensive, to write shorter, tenser and terser answers, using 
more highly emotional language^ 

Several of the negative answers, nevertheless, showed insight into the 
subtleties and profundities of the problems facing those who must e\rexitually make 
the decisions. Not answered to any statistical extent but asked by both sides and 
by several penetrating neutrak.sts, were such questions asi 

• Which languages? 

The general assumption seemed to be French, but 
also mentioned were Germ^an, Spanish, Italian, Polish, 
Russian, Chinese, Hebrew, "Eastern" and "Afro-Asian" 
languages, and Inter lingua^ Or would there be a choice 
of languages, and if so, which? 



^RIC 



Mil 
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• Which methods? 

Is the "oral-aural" method really better ? Have 
studies shown this? 

• Where are the teachers? 

Without sufficient qualified teachers ** e program 
would fail, 

• Would junior and senior high schools cooperate? 

If discontinued after 6th grade, wouldn't wastage 
result? And, as in the question above, do we have 
the high school teachers to handle more and superior 
students? 

• Would the school day or week be lencthened? 

Or would some subjects be discontinued? Which? 

• What would be the cost? 

Have studies shown the charge to the taxpayer ? 

General Conclusion and Summary 

The great majority of the parencs polled desire a thoroughly taught 
foreign language program beginning in the primary grades and continuing through 
a sufficient number of years to assure mastery of the language. Their greatest 
fear is that the basic subjects would be neglected, but they realize that, since 
children learn languages easily, and since contemporary world political affairs 
seem to require it and modern technological improvements allow it, the transfor- 
mation of Americans into a bi-lingual people is a necessary job which elementary 
schools should help undertake. The parents leave to educators the questions as 
to what languages and what methodologies, though they favor French and a conver- 
sational approach. There is not much conern expressed about the expense. 
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Part II - Administrators’ Judgments 



To determine the attitudes of administrators toward FLES all the super 
intendents and principals in the six districts were asked to answer questions 
submitted to them on a questionnaire. Table IV below shows the number of 
administrators who took part in the study. 

Table IV - Number of Administrators 



No. 



Berkeley Heights 4 

Clark 4 

Garwood 2 

Kenilworth 2 

Mountainside 4 

Springfield 5 



Total 



21 



1. Is a room now available in each building for foreign lancfuage instruc- 
tion. if such a special room were to be needed? 

In Berkeley Heights, Clark, Garwood, and Kenilworth there are no 
rooms available which can be appropriated as special rooms for foreign language 
Instruction. There are two such rooms in Mountainside and one in Springfield. 

2. If foreicm language were taught in the recfular classrooms would more 
space than now exists in these rooms be required? 

Of the 21 administrators in the six districts only 4 expressed any 
feeling that some additional space in the regular classrooms would be necessary. 
Each of these 4 was in a different school district. In general, their judgment is 
that the regular classrooms contain adequate space for the needs of foreign 
language instruction. 
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^ Xs ther e adequ ate space in the buildinps for the storaae of forelcrn 

language teaching materials ? ^ — 

Only 12 of the 21 administrators feel there is adequate space now, 

4, Do the schools now have ade quate equipment of the type needed in a 
foreign language program ? 

All the schools have a rather large supply of record players, tape 
recorders, sound projectors, and projection screens. They do not now have 
enough television sets to offer foreign language instruction through television. 

(One building, Columbia in Berkeley Heights, is wired for closed circuit television. ) 

What are the superintendents* judgments as to the highest per-pupil 
costs that can now beafforded for a foreign language program? 

Table V - Superintendents' Estimates of the Highest Per-Pupil 
Cost Their Community Can Afford for FLES and 
Their Estimate of the Support of the Community For 
This Program, 





Highest per-pupil cost 
community can afford 


Would the community 
give this support 


Berkeley Heights 


$20. CO 


Yes 


Clark 


10.00 


No 


Garwood 


15.00 


No 


Kenilworth 


5.00 


No 


Mountainside 


10.00 


Yes 


Springfield 


25.00 


Probably 


6, Do the administrators believe that they have teachers q^filified to 



Every administrator except one (Kenilworth) believes that he has at 
least one teacher who is qualified to teach a foreign language. Further evidence 
as to the accuracy of this judgment is seen in Table XHI, page 46, which shows 
that there has been considerable foreign language training and there is a great 
deal of foreign language speaking and reading ability in the present staffs. 



o 
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, . 7* To what extent do teachers desire a program of fore ign lanmian-P 

j^struction in the i^ sent .judgment of the administrators ? — ^ 

Table VI - Extent to V/hich Administrators Feel Teachers Would Desire a 
FLES Program. 



Less than 25% 50% 75¥ m% No 

25%desir- desirous desirous desirous desirous Answer 
ous 



Berkeley Heights 

Clark 

Garwood 

Kenilworth 

Mountainside 

Springfield 




• i. ^ shows that most of the administrators feel that 25% or less of 

their teachers desire a foreign language program. 

Although this question was not asked specifically of the teachers, various 
iMerences froir_ several of the questions that they did answer seem to show that the 
admimstrators in most cases underestimate the favorable attitude of teachers. 
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8, V/hat foreicfn lancruaq'e do administrators believe m ost of the 
parents would favor, if a procfram were offered ^ 



Table VII - Foreign Languages Administrators Feel 
Parents Would Favor Being Offered 





French 


Spanish 


German 


Don't know 


Berkeley Heights 


2 






2 

o 


Clark 


1 


2 






Garwood 




1 




1 


Kenilworth 








2 


Mountainside 


4 


1 






Springfield 


3 


3 


1 


2 



Note: Some administrators gave more than one choice. 



9, Do the administrators feel that the parents generally want and suppor_t 
a hicfh quality educational program for their children ? 

There is nearly unanimous agreement among administrators that the 
parents want such a program. The question to be answered is, "Does FLES 
mean a higher quality program of education? " 

10, Do the administrators feel that parents are generally willin g to serve 
(other than financial support) their schools when needed? 

The administrators are unanimous in every district in expressing the 
feeling that parents are v/illing to serve their schools when needed. 

11, Do the administrators feel that the parents are usually voc al regarding 
their wishes for schools? 

The administrators in every district except Garwood and Kenilworth 
agree that the parents in their communities express their wishes about education 
effectively. 
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12. To what e^ent do the administrators feel there has been expression 
in the community for a foreign lancruage proqrarn ? 

Table VTII - Extent to Which There Has Been Expression in 
the Community for FEES 



BH C G K M S 



All parents seem 
to want it taught 

A majority of the parents 2 

seem to want it taught 

Many parents want it 3 

taught 

A few of the parents want 2 4 2 2 2 

it taught 

None of the parents want 
it taught 

No answer 



Most of the administrators feel that only a few of the parents want it 
taught. Apparently the administrators in general tend to underestimate their 
community’s desires for a foreign language program. Table I, page32 , shows 
that when the six districts are considered as a whole over three-fourths (78. 8 %) 
approve of the program’s being offered. 



13. Is it the administrators’ judgment that a 15 to 20 minute per day 
coimse in foreign lancfuage W3 uld sacrifice time which is now being given to other 
subjects? ^ 



In general the administrators do feel so. 
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include a 



Would the admin istrators consider a loncrer school day in or der to 
foreign lancmaqe program? 



Table IX - Number of Administrators Who Would Rather 
Extend the School Day to Get FLES into the 
Curriculum. 





Would extend 


Would not extend 


No 




school day 


school day 


Opinion 


Berkeley Heights 


2 


1 


i 


Clark 


3 


1 


1 


Garwood 


1 


1 




Kenilworth 


1 


X 

1 




Mountainside 


2 


2 




Springfield 


2 


2 


1 



.Po the administrators believe that a foreign language program s hould 
be offered during the regular school day or after school hours? 

Table X - Number of Administrators Who Feel FLES Should Be 

Offered During Regular School Day and After School 
Hours. 



Regular 
School Day 



After 

School 



No 
Opinion 



Berkeley Heights 2 

Clark 3 

Garwood 

Kenilworth 2 

Mountainside 4 

Springfield 1 



1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 



3 
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15. What would the a.dministrators consider eliminatincr if there is not 
time for teaching a foreign lancfuage in the present curriculum ? 

All the administrators answer "nothing" to this question. 

16. What foreign lancfuaqe would the administrators prefer if one were 
to be introduced? 



Table XI - Number of Administrators Preferring Certian 
Foreign Languages, IE One Were Introduced. 







No 


French 


Spanish 


Preference 



Berkeley Heights 

Clark 

Garwood 

Kenilworth 

Mountainside 

Springfield 



; 

French and Spanish are the only two foreign languages on which the 
administrators expressed a preference. 




Part III - Teachers’ Attitudes 

To measure teachers’ attitudes a questionnaire was administered to 
all the teachers in the six elementary school districts. Table XH below shows the 
number of teachers in each district who replied. 

Table XII - Number of Teachers Replying 
to the Questionnaire. 



No. 



Berkeley Heights 


66 


Clark 


70 


Garwood 


26 


Kenilworth 


44 


Mountainside 


49 


Springfield 


102 



Total 



357 



Note: 




There are actually 400 teachers in the six districts, 
from 89. 3% of the total teaching staff. 



Replies were received 
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1. How much foreign lancfuacre training have the teachers had, and what is 
their speaking and reading ability in these lanaua(^es ? 



Table XIII - Foreign Language Training and Speaking and Reading Ability of 

Union County Teachers, 

] 



No, of Teachers who: 


studied 
for, lang, 
in H, S, 


Studied 
for. lang, 
in col. 


Read a 
for, lang. 


Speak a 
for,, lang. 


Read & 

speak a : 

for, lang. 


Berkeley Heights 


1-2 yrSo of study 


41 


20 


1 


7 


7 ; 


more than 2 yrSc 


31 


15 


- 


8 


5 i 


Total 


72 


35 


1 


15 


12 


% of total staff of 79 


91,1 


44.3 


1.3 


19.0 


15. 2 


Clark 


1-2 yrs, of study 


59 


13 


- 


6 


7 


more than 2 yrs. 


28 


10 


1 


5 


11 


Total 


87 


23 


1 


11 


18 


% of total staff of 85 


102.4 


27.0 


1.2 


12.9 


21.2 


Garwood ^ 


1-2 yrs, of study 


23 


3 


1 


3 


2 


more than 2 yrs. 


7 


2 


- 


3 


- 


Total 


30 


5 


1 


6 


2 ; 


% of total staff of 27 


111.1 


18.6 


3,7 


22.2 


7.4 


Kenilworth 


1-2 yrs. of study 


35 


11 


- 


7 


3 

^1 


more than 2 yrs. 


12 


1 


mm 


3 


Total 


47 


12 


mm 


10 


4 


% of total staff of 46 


102.2 


26.1 


- 


21.7 


8.7 


Mountainside 

1-2 yrSo of study 


47 


20 


. 


6 


10 


more than 2 jts . 


14 


6 


- 


1 


4 


Total 


61 


26 


- 


7 


14 


% of total staff of 60 


101.7 


43,3 


mm 


11.7 


23.3 


1 

erJc I 
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Table Xm - (Continued) 





Studied 
for. lang. 
in H. S. 


Studied 
for, lang, 
in col. 


Read a 
for. lang. 


Speak a 
for. lang. 


Read & 
speak a 
for. lang. 


Springfield 












1-2 yrs. of study 


93 


35 


1 


8 


13 


more than 2 yrs. 


37 


8 


1 


4 


6 


Total 


130 


43 


2 


12 


19 


% of total staff of 103 


126.2 


41.7 


1.9 


11.7 


18.4 


Total 


427 


144 


5 


61 


69 


% of total staff of 400 


106.8 


36.0 


1.3 


15.3 


17.3 



Notes: Since several teachers have studied more than one language the figures 

shown here represent higher numbers than there actually are of total 
teachers with traimng and speaking and reading ability. However, the 
figures are indicative of the total picture. Actually, 19 teachers have 
studied two languages, 8 have studied three, and 1 has studied four. 



aher languages in which teachers have had training or can read or 

speak are Italian, Polish, Slavic, Russian, Ukrainian, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chinese, and Norwegian. 



Analysis 



a. For brevity, only the total» teachers speaking foreign languages are 
shown in Table Xm. French, Spanish, Latin, and German are the 
the languages in which teachers have been chiefly trained. 

b. The teachers have had a great deal of high school training in foreign 
languages. 



c. In comparison to high school training the amount of college training 
of the teachers is considerably less. One hundred and forty-four 
teachers (36. 0%) have had some college training. 



d. Only 1. 3% of the teachers can speak a foreign language without being 
able to read it. 

e. Fifteen per cent of the teachers can read a foreign language but cannot 
speak it. 



o 
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f. Seventeen per cent of the teachers can both speak and read a foreign 
language. 









mm 



mmm 



mmmm 






;• V.v*. 
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Table XIV - Teachers Foreign Language Experiences Beyond 

High School. 



Total of all districts 
French Spanish German 



Italian 



College major in 2 

College minor in 2 

Taught language in elementaiy school 
Certified to teach language in high 
school 

Born in the native country 
Lived in a foreign country, speaking 
the native tongue while there 
Spoke and read the language while 4 

travelling in the native country 
Lived in college dormitory where a 3 

foreign language was spoken 
Taught the subject in high school or 1 
adult school 

Was interpreter during the war 1 

Speak and understand the language 1 

but have had no formal training 
Native language spoken at home 
Taught English as a foreign language 
in the Dominican Republic 
Belong to a language club 3 

Won award for most outstanding 1 

foreign language student while 
in college 

Won award for best high school 
language student 



1 

1 

2 

1 



1 

7 



1 

2 



1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



5 

5 



Total 



18 



17 



12 



12 
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Analysis 



a. Most of the experiences have been in French and Spanish. 

b. Fifteen teachers have had experience in speaking a foreign 
language while travelling in a foreign country. 

c. Teachers in Garwood, Kenilworth have had practically no 
experiences with foreign language since leaving high school. 
Teachers in che other four districts have had greater 
experience, largely in French and Spanish. 

d. Five teachers in all the districts have lived in a foreign 
country. 

e. Six teachers in all the districts have a college major or 
minor in a foreign language. 
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had? 






XI? - Foreign Language TmcMng Experience of the T^herg, 






c 



G 



K 




French 

Now teaching in grade 3 
Taught it in high school 
FoEowed up lessons taught 1 

by another teacher 




Taught it in Mgh school 
Taught English to Spanish 
speaking cMldr en 



Conducted ^nlsh Club 



Taught it in primte school 




Taught it in 



school 



1 1 
1 



i 



1 



laEan 

Taaght it in adult school 
Taught conversational 
Italian in armed forces 

Heteew 

^ feimte tutoring 

Taught it to beginner s 

Latin 

Tutored it 



Taught words related to 
social studies units 

Taught foreign born 
■cMldren 

Substituted in high school 

Taught foreign language 
in grade 6 

Taught foreign language 
one year 

ftactice teaching in foreign 
lan^iage 



1 



1 



1 

4 



1 



1 1 
1 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 i 

3 

1 1 
1 



3 



1 



4. Do 

olaasgQoms? 



t^^hers thii& & forei(rn lanomaa be 



In their 



Table XV 



Clark 
Garwood 
Kenilworth 
Mountainside 



of Teachers Who Peel A For sign 
Can Be Taught in Their Classrooms. 



il 

27 

19 



s 



62. 1 

64.3 
80. 8 

61.4 
59 c 2 
73. 5 



No 



15 

29 

20 



25. 8 

24.3 

15. 4 
34,1 

38. 8 
19. 6 



238 66. 7 92 25. 8 



7 

1 

2 

1 

6 



23 



9.1 
10 , 0 
S. 8 
4,5 
2.0 
5. 9 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 



6.4 



4 



No 

Eesponses 91* Undecided 9t* 



5.0 
1.4 
0,0 
0. 0 
Oo 0 

1.0 



1.1 



teachers in each district responding to the questionnaire. 
Note; All the teachers did not reply to the questionnaire in all the districts. 



two-thirds of the teachers feel that a foreign langMge can be 
laught in their classroomsi while about one-fourth feel it cannot be 
done. The remainder either did not respond or are undecided. 



>9 This taMe should be interpreted to mean that the children whom tt 
are now teachlM* are canable ot enp^ging in a program of modern 

lent of their tmchers 




Table Xin - Noinber of Teachers Who Feel Their Community WEI Rrovide 
Money Necessary for a ffigh Quality Educational Rpogram, 



Yes No %* 






No 



w 






Berkeley Heights 


62 


*7© Q 
( Ot w 


S 4. 5 


.ElOOW 

0 


9,1 


K6&p0 

5 


1 

ii^eB _ __ 

7,6 


dark 


68 


82.8 


8 11.4 


2 


2. 9 


2 


2, 9 


Garwood 


16 


61.5 


3 11. 5 


2 


7.8 


6 


19,2 


KenEworth 


26 


66. 9 


15 34.1 


2 


4. 5 


2 


4, 6 


Mountainside 


28 


57.2 


15 30. 6 


6 


10.2 


1 


2.0 


Springfield 


9? 


96.1 


3 2. 9 


1 


1.0 


1 


1.0 


T^ 


276 


77,3 


47 13. 1 


18 


6.1 


16 ' 


4. 5 



Percentage of total teachers in each ddatrict responding to the questionnaire. 



a, A majority of teachers in every district feel their 

will provide fimncial support for a high quality educationil 
program. 



b* "High quality" was not definedi thus the§# responses are general 
rather than specific. This table ought to be read In comparison 
with the table showing ;^rent attitudes^ especlaEy for the several 
communities. 




are the reasons oivsn 
In the elementary school? 



Table XVn - Reasons Given By Teachers Favoring FLES. 



BH 


C 


G 




M 


s ' 


Total 




12 


11 


6 


7 


12 


34 


81 


so. 2 


4 


10 


4 


4 


8 


23 


61 


22.8 


9 


8 


4 


6 


1 


12 


39 


14.6 


4 


6 


4 


3 


6 


9 


32 


12.0 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


7 


17 


Si 4 


1 


7 


1 


2 


1 


2 


14 


6*2 


2 

1 


s 


1 


1 


w 

Ml 


1 

1 


6 

4 


2.2 
1. 6 




1 


IM 


- 


•M 


2 


3 


1.1 




1 


Mi 


Mi 


1 


1 


3 


1.1 


« 


1 


1 


1 


• 


w 


3 


1.1 


Ipt 


im 


1 


Ml 


1 


3 


5 


1.8 



Young children learn more 
easily 

international under- 




interesting, fun, stimula. 
ting for child 
help in high school, 
coilege 

For cultural enrichment 
Aids in the learning of 



people travel abroad 
iJCceEent mental discipline 
Early start leads to grmter 
proficiency 
The public wants it 
Will help in later career 
Other miscellaneous reasons 



69 23 25 



96 21 



mo 




Although there is a wide variety of reasons given by the teachers 
in support of an elementary program in foreign language, two reasons 
“young children learn it more easily” and “it contributes to better 
international understanding", account for 53 per cent of the reasons 
stated. These plus two other reasons, "it is interesting, fun ami 
stimulating for children" and "it will help in high school anc 
account for over three-quarters of the reasons given. 



Comparing the results shown in this table witl 
which shows the reasons why parents support 
agreement between the groups* 



Le n, page 33 
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Table XVm - Reasons Tmehers Oppose FLES. 



BH C G K MS Total 



Ourrlculum already too 27 

orowded,* not enough time 
Children should spend this time 9 

on English improvement 
Not enough qualtfied teachers 0 

No carry over into home and 8 

adult life 

Too expensive g 

Children are not interested in it g 
Children of lesser ability not 2 

capable of learning it 
Transition to junior and senior 3 

high is difficult 

Facilities and space are not l 

available 

Barents are not interested in it 1 

Other miscellaneous reasons 2 



14 


11 


7 


19 


27 


106 


38. 7 


9 




12 




14 




16.2 


10 


1 ' 


' 6 


6 


10 


89 


144 


2 


1 


1 


1 


a 


14 


5,2 


1 


3 




1 


4 


14 


6.2 


3 




1 


4 


1 


14 


6.2 






1 


1 


9 


13 


48 


1 






1 




6 


1* 8 








1 


2 - 


4 


1.4 


5 


1 


1 


1 

5 


1 

2 


3 

16 


1.1 

6.0 




a. Although there are a wide variety of reasons given by the teachers in 
opposition to FLES, three reasons, 'the c^3rriculum is already too 
crowded, there is not enough time", "children should spend this time 
on Improvement in English" and "there are not enough qualified 
teachers", account for some 69, 3 per cent of the reasons stated, 

b. Reasons given both p*o and con are rather strongly held. 
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8, Do the teachers knov; of any crroups in their comm unities which 
an elementary program in foreign languages? 



Table XDC - Number of Teachers Who Feel There are Groups in 

Their Community Opposing FLES, 



* ^ ■ - : 


Total No. ol 


No. Who Feel 


% 


Don't 




No 


% 




Teachers 


There Are 
Opposing Groups 




Know 


R 


Response 




Berkeley Heights 


66 


19 


28, 8 


0 


0.0 


9 


13.8 

ry i 


Clark 


70 


2 


2. 9 


0 


0,0 


D 


/•A 

ri 0 


Garwood 

Kenilworth 


26 

44 


0 

5 


0.0 

11.4 


1 

0 


3.8 

0.0 


1 

6 

1 


3. o 
11.4 

9 A 


Mountainside 


49 


21 


42, 9 


4 


8, 2 
f\ f\ 


1 
1 A 


□ A 


Springfield 


102 


4 


3,9 


0 


0« 0 


iU 




Total 


357 


61 


14,3 


6 


1.4 


31 


8.7 



Analysis 

a. Teachers in the six districts generally do not feel there is much 
OOTOSition in their communities to the teaching of FLES. Only 
14, 3 per cent indicate their feeling that some opposition exists, 

b. may be more meaningful to look at the teachers* feelings in 
the indiyidual districts. A relatii/ely large number 42. 9 per cent 
of the teachers in Mountainside feel there is opposition; 28, 8 per 
cent of the Berkeley Heights teachers share the same feeling. 

The tiachers in the other districts feel there is practically no 
opposition, 

c. But these results should be compared with Table Ij, page 32} which 
shows parents* approval and disapproval of FLES. That table indi- 
cates that more Mountainside parents approve a foreign la^uage 
program than the parents in the other five districts, with 83, 0 per 
cent giving their approval. Apparently the teachers in Mountainside 
have underestimated their community *s feelings. The Berkeley 
Heights teachers have accurately estimated the attitude of parents 
toward a FLES program. The teachers in Clark, CM'wood, Kenfl.- 
worth and Spfii^eld tend to overestimate parental feelings on the 

question. 
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9. What are the responses of teachers to specific Issaes in the teaching 
in the elementary crrades ? 



To determine teachers* attitudes a series of eighteen specific state- 
ments revolving around issues in the teaching of FLES were developed and each 
teacher was asked to react to them on the basis of a five point scale: (1) strongly 
agree with the statement, (2) agree, (3) neutral, (4) disagree, and (6) strongly 
disagree with the statement. These eighteen statements are shown below: 



1, Elementary children should j.earn a foreign language. 

2, I could learn to teach a foreign language. 

3, I would be willing to take inservice training to teach a 
foreign language. 

4, I would be interested in trying to teach my class a 
foreign language, 

6, Most feculty members seem to be in fevor of teaching 
a foreign language in our school, 

0. The choice of a langimge is less important than that we 
begin as soon as possible to teach some foreign language 
in our school, 

7, Learning a foreign language helps children to understand 

other people. 

8. Learning a foreign language helps a child to understand 

English. 

9. Learning a foreign language in elementary school will 
help a child with the language when he gets to high 
school and college, 

10, The community seems very interested in having a foreign 

language taught in the elementary school. 

11, Children can be taught to read a foreign language in 
elementary school, 

12, Foreign language in elementary school is just as impor- 
tant as science or arithmetic, 

13, A foreign language taught at the elementary school level 

may interfere with normal progress in learning English. 

14, Children can learn a great deal by having foreign language 
taught to them in elementary school, 

15, Foreign language should be taught as a serious school 

subject in elementary school rather than as a kind of 
enrichment subject or extra curricular activity, 

16, Elementary school children seem to be very interested 
in learning a foreign language. 

17, A foreign language taught at the elementary grade level 

may help in the social and emotional development of the 
child, 

18, There are some groups in the community that would be 
bitter if certain languages were taught or were not taught 
In the elementary school. 
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No. 


SA 

% 


A 

No. % 


1 

No. 


% 


D 

No. 


% 


SD NR 

No. % No. % 


Berkeley Heigl 


its 06 


5.5 


322 


27.5 


299 


25. 6 


354 


30.3 


103 8.8 27 2.3 


Clark 


110 


8.8 


383 


30,4 


379 


30.1 


262 


20.0 


106 8.4 30 2.3 


Garwood 


56 


12,3 


152 


33,4 


117 


25.7 


02 


20. 2 


22 4. 9 16 3. 5 


Kenilworth 


60 


6.1 


298 


36. 3 


263 


32.1 


147 


17.9 


67 7.0 5 0,6 


Mountainside 


68 


7.8 


223 


26.2 


241 


27.3 


260 


29.3 


70 7. 9 23 2. 5 


Springfield 


162 


8.0 


845 


41. 6 


463 


22.3 


378 


18.6 


94 4, 7 98 4.8 


Total 


511 


7.7 


2223 


33.6 


1752 


26.5 


1483 


22.4 


462 6. 8 199 3. 0 



BA ^ strongly agree, A ^ agree, N ~ neutral, D ^ disagree, SD « strongly disagree 



Analysis 

a. Since the questionnaire was constructed so that strongly agree and 
agree responses show favorable attitudes to a foreign language 
program, the 41.3 per cent positive response compared to the 

29. 2 per cent response on the negative side is a significant indica- 
tion of positive attitudes of teachers on the questions, 

b. The district by district responses may be of special interest as they 
differ from the average. 

4 
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Part rv - Children’s Attitudes 




Two measures were taken to discover the attitude of children: 

a, Mervlews were held with a sampling of children in all the third 
and :MJth grades in each school In each district. The sample was 
comprised of a balance of bright^ average^ and slower-lmrnlng 
pupils, 

b. Questionnaires were administered to all the children in grades 
seven and eight. 



Table XXI - Sample of Children^ Grades 8, 5, 7 and 8, 



• 


Grade 3 
Total 


Grade 5 


Total 

3&6 


Total 

7&8 


Total 

Sample 


Berkeley Heights 


60 


54 


114 


820 


440 


Clark 


48 


44 


92 


406 


498 


Garwood 


12 


18 


30 


188 


108 


Kenilworth 


24 


24 


48 


267 


305 


Mountainside 


24 


SO 


64 


228 


282 


Springfield 


54 


60 


114 


433 


547 


Total 


222 


230 


452 


1788 


2240 



Table XKE compares the size of the sample with the total estimated 
enrollment of the six districts. 



Table XKR - Per Cent Sample Is of Total Estimated Enrollment 

of the Six Districts, 





Estimated 


Size of 


% Sample is of 




Enrollments 

K-8 


Sample 


Estimated Enrollment 


Grades 3 and 5 


9188 


452 


4. 9 


Grades 7 and 8 


9188 


1788 


19.5 


Total 


9188 


2240 


24.4 



69 , 



^ ^ To what es dQnt havQ these children traveEed outside th e United 

^tee? — — . — ^ 



Table XXm « Children Who Have Travelled Outside U, S, 



0k 




Grade 3 
Total 


Grade 6 
Total 


Grades 

nm 


Grand 

Total 


No. of chil- 
dren in sampl 


% 

.6 


Berkeley Heights 


3 9 


16 


121 


146 


440 


83.2 




5 

3 


5 


95 


105 


498 


21.1 


Garwood 

Kenilworth 

Mountainside 


4 


16 


23 


168 


13.7 

16.1 
QQ ^ 


2 

7 


5 

11 


52 

76 


59 

94 


305 


Springfield 


9 


19 


116 


144 


547 


20.3 


Total 


35 


60 


476 


571 


2240 


26,5 



Analysis 

a. About a quarter of the children have travelled outside the U. S, 
Mountainside children have done the most travelling: Garwood 
children have done the least. 

b. All of these figures may be a little hign because a few children 
have probably travelled outside the United States more than once 

and thus would have been counted (for this record) more than one 
time. 






